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YOUTH WAGE BILL AN IMPORTANT TOOL TO REDUCE TEENAGE UNEMPLOYMENT 


WASHINGTON -- The Administration's Youth Employment Opportunity Wage 
(YEOQW) proposal “could be an important tool towards reducing this nation's 
severe youth unemployment problem," which is most serious among blacks, 
Under Secretary of Labor Ford B. Ford said. 


Ford estimated that the bill would create 400,000 additional jobs 
each summer for unemployed teenagers. Unemployment among blacks aged 16-19 
years is currently 42 percent. 


Under YEOW, employers would be able to hire youths aged 19 and under 
at a wage rate of $2.50 or more per hour from May 1 to September 30 
beginning in 1985 and running through 1987. 


Minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act currently 
require payment of $3.35 an hour. 


Ford said that, despite numerous and costly government programs, 
jobless rates for unemployed young people have risen steadily over the 
years. 


"The time has come for a new approach on a nationwide scale -- one 
that will involve employers and give many thousands of young people that all- 
important first break in the job market," Ford said. 


By giving businesses an incentive to hire young people whom they will 
not now employ at the regular federal minimum wage, “more teens would 
acquire experience, self-discipline and self-confidence that can help them 
pursue successful adult careers," the Labor Department official said. 


YEOW also provides for penalties, such as fines, imprisonment and 
payment of back wages to prevent employers from displacing older workers 
and youths already employed at the regular federal minimum wage. 


### 
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RECORD 68 PERCENT JOB PLACEMENTS ACHIEVED UNDER JTPA 


WASHINGTON -- Training programs under the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) have exceeded:all expectations with a "fantastic" 68 percent job 
placement rate among its trainees, Frank C. Casillas, assistant secretary 
of labor for employment and training, announced. 


"The U.S. Labor Department had set a reasonable national placement rate 
of 55 percent for JTPA, based on our efforts to improve on the CETA experience ~ 
of less than 40 percent in 1982. 


"President Reagan's faith in the ability of business and industry to 
work with government to train the unprepared and unemployed has been borne 
out by this fantastic placement rate," Casillas said. 


"The placement rate was based on independent survey results covering 
74,600 trainees who obtained jobs in the first quarter -- the vast majority 
of them (96 percent) economically disadvantaged. This achievement supports 
our initial determination to establish performance standards for programs 
operated with Federal funds. 


"These performance standards were the first imposed on Federal training 
programs since their inception in 1961 and certainly contributed to this 
record placement rate," Casillas said. 


Starting wages under JTPA averaged $4.67, about 40 percent above the 
minimum wage. Nearly half (46 percent) of the participants were from minority 
groups, and more than 40 percent had been receiving public assistance before 
entering a JTPA program. 


The figures announced today covered the first quarter of the second 
program year, July 1 to Sept. 30, 1984. The new statistics are from the 
Job Training Longitudinal Survey, collected by the Bureau of the Census and 
compiled by Westat, Inc., an independent research firm, under contract to 
the Labor Department. 


These numbers vary little from the program's 9-month transition period 
(from Oct. 1, 1983), when the data showed that 94 percent of the participants 
were disadvantaged, 46 percent were minority, 41 percent were public-.assistance 
recipients, 50 percent were female, 26 percent were high school dropouts, and 
39 percent were youth. In the transition period, about 64 percent of those 
who left JTPA went into jobs. 
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Under tne Job Training Partnership Act, block grants from the Labor 
Department to governors are disbursed within states. There are 596 service 
delivery areas covering every community in the country, with individual 
training programs geared to demand occupations in the local marketplaces. 

A private industry council composed of local private sector volunteers 
determines the courses of instruction and oversees the program. 


Casillas lauded the 11,000-private citizens serving on these councils, 
gaying, "All of us have a great stake in the outcome of JTPA, and these 
community leaders are doing everything possible to make it succeed. With 
four of every five jobs in America in the private sector, they can best 
assess employment opportunities and assure that the people we serve achieve 
the economic independence all Americans covet." 


The JTLS figures were released just as another Westat report was issued 
on "Transition Year Implementation" of JTPA. 


Casillas cited these points from the implementation survey: 


- JTPA provides more latitude in setting criteria and choosing partici-. 
pants than any other federal training program of the last two decades. ~ 
It gives the States wide discretion, and most States pass this discretion 
on to the local service delivery areas. 


- An analysis of JTPA participants indicates that enrollees in JTPA 
are more disadvantaged than eligible non-participants, as measured by 
family income and unemployment experience. The proportion of long- 
term unemployed participants is higher than in the eligible population 
generally. This provides for the evidence that JTPA is serving those 
for whom it is intended. 


~- Title II-A JTPA enrollments during the nine-month transition period 
were over 600,000, with 40 percent of new enrollees entering classroom 
training. Another 21 percent entered job search and 22 percent had 
on-the-job training. 


- The Dislocated Worker Program, which is authorized under Title III 

of JTPA and rrovides employment and training assistance to the 
long-term unemployed and those who have been laid off due to plant 

or business closings, achieved a job placement rate of 72 percent. 
Services offered under Title III include skills training for occupations 
in demand, job development services, and job search and/or relocation 
assistance. 


In a related area not covered by the report, Casillas noted that. 
$825 million from the Labor Department provided some 800,000 summer 
jobs for economically disadvantaged teenagers. 


"There are many ways we are combatting unemployment," Casillas said, 
"and direct grants to cities and states for jobless youth complement 
the overall training programs and structure already established." 


# # # 
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INTEREST GROWING IN WORKER PARTICIPATION PROGRAMS AS LABOR, 


MANAGEMENT SEE EVIDENCE OF BENEFITS 


WASHINGTON -- Plant closings and cutbacks have touched off some of 
the most bitter and divisive labor-management confrontations of the past 
few years. But when General Motors' carburetor plant in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama was threatened with a shutdown, instead of going to the mat in 
a fight to the finish, labor and management went to the conference table. 


To save the plant, labor and management decided not only to work together 
but to enlist the aid of the University of Alabama. In a unique arrangement, 
the university “leased” part of the plant for $470,000 a year as a research 
laboratory. The agreement called for university faculty and students to study 
the factory's operation and recommend ways to make it more productive and 
efficient. Any savings in plant operating costs resulting from these 
recommendations would be deducted from the university's rent. 


Management agreed to open its books to the university and to the United 
Automobile Workers local union that represents plant employees. Plant workers 
and the union agreed to permit $55 a week to be withheld from each employee's 
pay to finance any research the university might need to do--with the money to 
be repaid by GM later. A task force composed of representatives of management, 
the union and the university was set up to oversee the three-way partnership. 


Just eight months after it was launched in January 1983, this unusual 
cooperative effort had reduced plant operating costs by more than $475,000 a 
year. Among the money saving proposals adopted was one calling for use of a 
natural supply of water under the plant to cool the facility. Building this 
system would cost $300,000 but would save $80,000 a year in energy expenses. 
A computerized inventory control system that makes five-year forecasts is 
credited with saving at least $135,000 a year. 


Although the project is still under way, the money withheld from workers' 
salaries has been repaid, annual savings have passed the $1 million mark, and 
GM plans to develop the Tuscaloosa plant into the “factory of the future." 


The Tuscaloosa story was just one aspect of cooperative labor-management 
relations examined at a series of workshops cosponsored by the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor-Management Relations and Cooperative Programs and the American 
Productivity Center. Managers, union representatives and employees from a 
variety of private firms attended the workshops to hear people actively involved 
in cooperative programs explain how they put the philosophy of participation 
into practice. ; 

Don M. Decker, public relations director for the Dana Corporation, said 
enhanced worker participation helped his firm increase annual sales from $1 
billion to $3.5 billion in ten years. Decker emphasized that programs aimed 
at increasing productivity should share the rewards with employees. More than 
70 percent of Dana workers are stockholders in the corporation, he noted. 
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Jaques D. Wimfheimer, president of American Velvet Company, a family- 
owned firm that pioneered in workplace participation programs, stressed 


the importance of giving employees a role in the decision-making process 
as well as a share of the benefits. 


“In the 1930's, when my father was head of the company,” Wimfheimer 
said, "management did not admit to employees that it made mistakes. But 
my father did, and he also believed in involving every employee in the 
company in as many decisions as possible." 


Wimfheimer sees a direct connection between his firm's ability to pro- 
duce a quality product at competitive prices and its willingness to involve 
employees in virtually every phase of the production process. He said company 
production records and profit statements are open to all employees so they “can 
see for themselves the relationship between their profit-sharing plans and the 
firm's productivity." 


Workplace participation programs take a variety of forms from quality 
circles to employee self-management teams. Companies are finding that labor- 
management cooperation results in lower absenteeism, higher productivity and 
and better motivated, more innovative employees. For workers, it can mean 
increased job satisfaction and self-esteem, greater opportunity for training, 
advancement and recognition, and a better working environment. 


Interest in worker participation arrangements has increased substantially 
in recent years. Companies sending speakers to the Labor Department workshops 
included General Motors, Dana, Huron Machine Products, Xerox, Republic Bank, 
Rohm and Haas, Maxwell House Coffee, Hewlett Packard, and American Velvet. 


Representatives of the United Automobile Workers, the Amalgamated Clothing 
and Textile Workers, and the United Food and Commercial Workers discussed 
their unions’ experiences with workplace participation at the workshops. 


“For a participation program to succeed you have to have management 
people you can believe in,” said Michael Shay, an international representative 
for the Clothing and Textile Workers. "It may be hard to pin them down, but 
when they give their word you can believe them." 


The AFL-CIO, in a recent report, urged unions to consider more flexible 
and cooperative approaches to labor-management relations. The report emphasized 
the importance of permitting workers to participate in decisions that affect 
how they do their jobs. Many Americans now see their jobs “as a means of self- 
expression and self-development," the report said, and they are as interested 
in “the how, why and wherefore" of their work as they are in how much it pays. 


Robert Schrank, a visiting scholar at Cornell University's School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, views the burgeoning interest in expanding 
the decision-making role of workers as a natural outgrowth of the changing 
nature of work. He explained it this way at a Labor Department workshop: 


“Rather than paying someone for the sweat of his brow, as had been 
true for thousands of years, we now pay people to think, for the product 
of their minds, rather than primarily for the product of their hands. 
Labor-management committees become ever more important to the survival of 
modern business, and to the welfare of wage earners, as we move through 
the 1980's because you must have the cooperation of all workers in order 
to effectively produce a product." 


### 
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EMPLOYEE BENEFITS IN MEDIUM AND LARGE FIRMS, 1984: 
COST SHARING EMPHASIZED IN 1984 HEALTH CARE PLAN CHANGES 


WASHINGTON -- Cost sharing between employer and employee was emphasized 
in changes to many health insurance plans in 1984, but employers still typi- 
cally paid the full premium costs for employee coverage, according to the latest 
survey of employee benefits in medium and large firms. 


The survey, conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, shows that, in 1984, 21 percent of the employees provided major 
medical coverage were under plans requiring them to pay the first $150 or more 
of expenses before reimbursement by the insurance plan. This was up from 12 
percent in 1983 and 7 percent in 1982. Deductibles of $100 remained the most 
common in 1984, applying to nearly half of all plan participants. The percent 
of health plan participants required to pay both an initial deductible and a 
percentage of subsequent hospital room charges increased from 19 percent in 1983 
to 28 percent in 1984. Another 5 percent must pay only a deductible for each 
hospital admission, while nearly all of the remaining participants would have 
initial hospital room expenses fully paid by the plan. 


On the other hand, the 1984 survey showed that more employees were protected 
against extraordinary expenses resulting from a catastrophic illness or injury. 
The percent of participants having major medical plans that limit employees' 
annual payouts for covered expenses (usually to $1,000 or less) grew to 75 percent 
in 1984, from 71 percent in 1983 and 63 percent in 1982. Maximum payments from 
major medical plans were increased in 1984: The percent of participants who 
could receive unlimited benefits or lifetime maximums of $1 million or more 
increased to 37 percent, up from 30 percent in 1983 and 26 percent in 1982. 


This sixth annual survey of employee benefits provides representative data 
for 21 million full-time employees in a cross-section of the Nation's private 
industries in 1984. The survey's scope generally was limited to medium and 
large establishments employing at least 100 or 250 workers, depending upon the 
industry. 


The study provides information on paid leave, insurance, and private pension 
plans, as well as many other benefits that are paid, at least in part, by the 
employer. It covers both the extent of these benefits and the detailed character- 
istics of the benefit plans. Data are provided for all employees and for three 
employee groups--professional-administrative, technical-clerical, and production 
workers. 


PAID TIME OFF 


Time off with pay is available to employees in several different forms and 
amounts~-from daily rest breaks to annual vacations of several weeks. In 1984, 
paid lunch and paid rest periods each averaged 26 minutes per day; the number 
of paid holidays averaged 9.8 days; and the amount of vacation, which typically 
varied by length of service, averaged 8.6 days after | year of service, i5.6 days 
after 10 years, and 20.5 davs after 20 yeers of service. Where personal leave 
(multipurpose paid leave) plans were in ettect, the average number of days avail- 
able was 3.6 per veai 


- more - BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Paid sick leave plans vary greatly in the number of days off available. For 
example, after 1 year of service, plans specifying a maximum annual benefit 
allowed an average of 17.0 days off per year with full pay; when days off were 
specified for each disability, the average was 48.7 days. The number of paid 
sick leave days also varied depending on whether the plan was coordinated with 
sickness and accident insurance benefits and whether it allowed carryover of 
unused sick leave days from year to year. 


INSURANCE 


Sickness and accident insurance, paying a portion of an employee's usual 
earnings, is often provided either in combination with sick leave or in place of 
it. As a result, 94 percent of the workers covered by the survey had income 
protection against short-term disabilities. Sickness and accident insurance 
benefits are usually paid for a maximum of 26 weeks. Production workers, who 
are not as frequently covered by sick leave plans as the other two employee 
groups, are the main participants in sickness and accident insurance. ret 


A we. he aWY 


Long-term disability insurance typically pays 50 or 60 percent of usual 
earnings when an employee is disabled for a prolonged period. Long-term ; 
disability payments generally begin after sick leave and sickness and accident 
insurance are exhausted, and they usually continue as long as the person is dis- 
abled or until retirement age. (Long-term disability insurance is not the only 
source of private long-term disability benefits. Nearly half of the workers were 


covered under pension plans that provided immediate disability retirement benefits.) 


Health insurance plans continued to add provisions designed to counter rising 
health care costs. Benefits for less expensive alternatives to hospital stays, 
for example, became more common: Coverage for treatment in: extended care facil- 
ities increased from 58 percent of plan participants in 1983 to 62 percent in 1984; 
coverage for honie health care rose from 37 percent to 46 percent; and h»spice care, 
an alternative to hospitalization for terminally ill patients, was available to 11 
percent in 1984, the first year this item was tabulated. In addition, the percent 
of participants whose plans paid for a second surgical opinion increased from 32 
percent in 1983 to 38 percent in 1984. 


Broadened coverage in other areas was not directly related to cost control. 
The percent of health plan participants covered for alcoholism treatment, for 
example, increased from 53 to 61 percent between 1983 and 1984 and for drug abuse 
treatment, from 43 to 52 percent. 


In part, costs of benefit improvements, as well as rising health care costs, 
have been passed on to plan participants through insurance premiums. Thirty-five 
percent of the participants had plans requiring them to share the premiums with 
their employer for single person coverage in 1984, compared with 31 percent one 
year earlier. A similar increase was observed for family cowerage, with 56 per- 
cent of the employees under premium sharing plans in 1984. At the same time, the 
average employee premium rose 17 and 10 percent, respectively, to $11.90 per 
month for single coverage and $35.84 for families. 


>. 


- more - 
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Life insurance for 64 percent of the workers covered was based on their 
earnings, while most of the remainder were provided flat dollar amounts. Flat 
amounts were most common among production workers, where they applied to over 
half (53 percent) of the plan participants. The amounts were usually less than 
$15,000, but the percent receiving $15,000 or more has continued to increase, 
climbing from 7 to 20 percent since the information was first recorded in 1981. 
Earnings-based formulas, typically paying one or two times annual earnings, 
applied to about four-fifths of -the professional-administrative and technical- 
clerical workers participating in life insurance programs. 


RETIREMENT PENSION PLANS 


Eighty-two percent of the workers were covered by private pension plans 
in 1984. Slightly more than seven-tenths of the participants had retirement plans 
gearing benefits to earnings--most often average monthly earnings over a worker's 
last 5 years of employment. These benefit formulas usually took into account 
social security payments. Most of the remaining plans paid specified dollar amounts 
for each year of service; these plans, largely recorded for production workers, 
rarely coordinated benefits with those from social security. 


Sixty-three percent of all private pension plan participants could retire 
with full benefits before age 65--virtually the same percentage recorded in 1983. 
Thirty-one percent could retire at ages 60 through 64, often with a service 
requirement of 10 years or less; 6 percent, at ages 55 through 59 usually after 
20 or 30 years; 16 percent, at any age after 30 years of service; and nearly all 
the remaining 10 percent could qualify when the sum of the employee's age and 
service reached a specific amount, such as 85. At age 65, there was usually 
no specified minimum service requirement. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


In addition to the major benefits described above, BLS collected information 
on the incidence of 18 other benefit plans, including funeral and military leave, 
bonuses, employee discounts, recreation facilities, educational assistance, and 
parking. Data are available on the percent of full-time employees eligible for 
these benefits, although they do not indicate the proportion of employees actually 
using or receiving the benefit. Also included in this group of other benefits 
are several capital accumulation plans, such as profit sharing, savings and thrift, 
and stock ownership. The availability of these plans has risen steadily over the 
past 4 years; most supplement the conventional pension plan. 


AVAILABILITY OF SURVEY RESULTS 


Detailed tabulations of the benefit provisions studied will be published 
by the Bureau this summer in a BLS bulletin, “Employee Benefits in Medium and 
Large Firms, 1984." 
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The Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 1967, as amended, prohibits 
discrimination on the basis of age against any person between the ages of 40 
and 70. There is no upper age limit with respect to employment in the Federal 
Government. The law applies to all public employers, private employers of 
20 or more employees, employment agencies serving covered employers, and 
labor unions of more than 25 members, according to “A Working Woman's Guide 
to Her Job Rights," published by the Women's Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 


### 


Employers may not fail or refuse to hire, discharge of otherwise 
discriminate against any individual with respect to compensation or terms 
or conditions of employment because of age. Employment agencies may not 
fail or refuse to refer an individual because of age, and labor unions may ~ 
.not exclude or expel a person because of age, or otherwise discriminate 
regarding terms or conditions of employment, according to “A Working Woman's 
Guide to Her Job Rights,” published by the Women's Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


### 


The Age Discrimination in Employment Act in 1967, as amended, prohibits 
help-wanted advertisements which indicate preference, limitation, specification 
or discrimination based on age. For example, terms such as “girl,” and "35-55," 
on age, according to “A Working Woman's Guide to Her Job Rights," published by 
the Women's Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 


### 
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